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and so with all the other states. No act of
Congress could become valid throughout the United
States without the positive endorsement of thirteen
legislatures which was seldom if ever obtained.
And all this arose from the fact that when a
Virginian ceased to be a British citizen he had
become a citizen not of the United States but of
Virginia. It was so with the inhabitants of all the
colonies. So long as the government of a state
could bind its inhabitants by law against every
other authority, they were citizens of that state
and of no other. And the people of each state
were conscious of the fact. They were jealous of
their citizenship and felt instinctively that no
change could be so great or so important as one
that altered it. But the moment a state legislature
accepted the position that its citizens were to be
amenable to an authority other than itself in the
smallest matter or in the slightest degree, it
surrendered its claim to sovereign powers and its
exclusive right to their allegiance. A subject in
the true sense of the word must be the subject of
a sovereign state, and, if Virginia surrendered that
quality, her people lost their status of Virginian
subjects. But what else did they become? In
what other state did they acquire citizenship, and
to what other sovereign authority was their allegi-
ance due? Virginia is taken as an example, but
so it was with each and all of the thirteen states.
The answer must be that the American Common-
wealth is the state to which the American people
have been subject since 1788. However slight the
concession they were asked to make their instincts
told them that it involved for each and every